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CHACO DISPUTE TESTS 
NEW ANTI-WAR POLICY 


Hoover - Stimson Non - Recognition 
Doctrine Applied as Bolivia, 
Paraguay Threaten War 


INTEREST IN STIMSON SPEECH 


Secretary Places Important Con- 
structions on Kellogg 
Peace Pact 


On August 3 a development of historic 
importance took place in Washington. 
Representatives of nineteen of the twenty- 
one Pan-American nations, acting on be- 
half of their governments, signed a note 
and sent it to the two remaining nations, 
Bolivia and Paraguay, which were on the 
verge of warfare with each other. It was 
a note of warning. It was a distinct threat 
that in event war should break out in the 
disputed Gran Chaco region, the nineteen 
nations would refuse to recognize any ter- 
ritorial changes which might result. 

And thus Bolivia and Paraguay were 
plainly told that they had nothing to gain 
but the united disapproval of nineteen na- 
tions; that if either one of them should 
make any gains by fotce of arms, such 
gains would be considered illegal and would 
not be upheld. The nations did not suggest 
that they would back up their disapproval 
by force if necessary. The only force 
they sought to apply was stern moral 
force. It appeared last week that the 
weapon would prove effective. While dis- 
turbances continued to occur, Bolivia and 
Paraguay seemed to be checking their 
headlong rush toward war and there was 
an excellent prospect that they would re- 
sort to arbitration in order to settle their 
difficulties. 


THE GRAN CHACO 


The nature of the dispute is relatively 
unimportant and need only be stated 
briefly for the purpose of clarifying the 
situation. The Gran Chaco (see map on 
page 7) is a rich piece of territory, com- 
parable in area to the state of Colorado, 
lying between the Paraguay and Pilco- 
mayo rivers. It is included within the 
boundaries of Paraguay but is claimed by 
Bolivia, which claim is of course vehe- 
mently denied by Paraguay. Each coun- 
try bases what it considers its right to 
the territory on old colonial documents. 
It is said that the evidence is confusing 
and that the validity of one claim over 
the other cannot be established. There is 
much to be said for both sides. Paraguay 
points to her actual possession of the re- 
gion as further proof of the soundness of 
her contention. 

For more than fifty years the two coun- 
tries have been at odds over the Gran 
Chaco. Bolivia wants it because she seeks 
a way out to the sea through the Paraguay 
river. The Pilcomayo to which she does 
have access is not navigable. Bolivia con- 
siders an outlet to the sea essential to her 
economic welfare. On the other hand, 
Paraguay wishes to keep the Chaco be- 
cause it is an important agricultural sec- 
tion. It is also thought to contain impor- 
tant oil resources and a large concession 
has been granted to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. In addition to this 
Paraguay is anxious to have the Gran 
Chaco because she does not wish to be the 


(Concluded on page 7, column 1). 


ROY DIKEMAN CHAPIN 








Roy D. Chapin Succeeds Robert P. Lamont 


as Secretary of Commerce 


For the fourth time since his inaugura- 
tion a change has taken place in President 
Hoover’s cabinet. Since 1929 new men 
have been placed at the head of the War, 
Labor and Treasury Departments and now 
another administrator has been found for 
the huge Commerce Department. Mr. 
Hoover has accepted the resignation of 
Robert P. Lamont and has named as his 
successor Roy D. Chapin of Detroit. 

The appointing of Mr. Chapin as sec- 
retary of commerce brings into the cabi- 
net a man who for many years has been 
intimately connected with the automotive 
industry. It was on the automotive trade 
that American prosperity before the de- 
pression was largely built and many be- 
lieve that in a substantial measure the way 
to recovery lies through the same channel. 
This fact lends importance to the selection 
of Mr. Chapin. 

The new cabinet member, who is only 
fifty-two years of age, belongs to the well 
known class of successful and prominent 
business executives. He began his career 
in 1901 as a photographer for the Olds 
automobile company. In 1908 he helped 
organize the Chalmers Detroit Company 
and did the same in 1910 for the Hudson 
Motor Car Company. The same year he 
became president of that organization al- 
though he had not yet arrived at the age 


.of thirty.. He retained that position until 


1923 when be became chairman of the 
board and he now leaves the Hudson Com- 
pany to accept a place in the cabinet. Mr. 
Chapin has also been keenly interested in 
the promotion of good roads throughout 
the country, and has become allied with 
a number of organizations created for that 
purpose. In 1927 he was president of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Secretary Lamont’s: resignation has not 
removed him from the public eye. He has 
taken a position of perhaps equal impor- 
tance with the one he has found it neces- 
sary to leave. He has been placed at the 
head of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, an organization devoted to the 
task of promoting codperation among its 
member steel companies. Approximately 
95 per cent of the steel companies belong 
to the institute and it is freely said that 
Mr. Lamont becomes the “dictator of the 
steel industry.” The Institute hopes to 
stabilize the steel industry and will seek 
to reduce the bitter and often unfair com- 
petition which has done much harm in the 
past. At the present time steel producers 
are not turning out enough of their prod- 
uct to replace what is being destroyed by 
rust. Mr. Lamont, therefore, takes prac- 
tical charge of a stagnant major industry 
and will endeavor to bring about its or- 
derly rehabilitation. 


FIVE DAY WEEK PLAN 
STUDIED AT CAPITAL 


President Hoover Confers with New 
England Group on Desirability 
of Shorter Working Week 


WOULD INCREASE EMPLOYMENT 


Laborers Have Waged Century- 
old Campaign to Shorten 
Working Hours 


A concerted nation-wide movement for 
a shorter work day and work week, along 
the general principle of a five-day week, 
was discussed at a White House Confer- 
ence on August 1. In addition to Presi- 
dent Hoover, several cabinet members and 
New England business men and civic lead- 
ers attended the meeting. It was called at 
the request of the New England group, 
headed by John G. Winant, Governor of 
New Hampshire. They urged upon the 
president the calling of a national confer- 
ence of labor and industrial leaders to 
gain their support in a campaign for 
shorter working hours as a means of 
spreading employment. The president was 
shown the “New Hampshire Plan” of 
shorter hours, designed to give employ- 
ment to three million men. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PLAN 


Under the provision of this plan, each 
industrial establishment would increase its 
number of employees by ten per cent. 
The additional workers would be paid by 
small contributions to be deducted from 
the pay of wage-earners still employed at 
least two-thirds of their normal time and 
by contributions from salaried executives 
and owners of the business. The present 
employees would be put on a basis of 
shorter work hours as compensation. De- 
spite this reduction of hours, the same rate 
of production could be maintained, due to 
the ten per cent increase in the working 
force. It is true that this plan calls for 
certain sacrifices on the part of both em- 
ployers and employees. It has been sug- 
gested, however, only as an emergency 
measure to cope with the present crisis. 
The New Englanders say that their plan is 
only a stepping stone to the five-day week, 
which they believe will become firmly es- 
tablished in the business and industrial 
world during the next few years. 

On several occasions President Hoover 
has advocated the five-day week as a pos- 
sible means of providing employment. He 
has recommended its adoption in govern- 
ment departments, and several are operat- 
ing under this system. The shorter work 
week has also been inaugurated in a num- 
ber of private industries. It has made tre- 
mendous gains during the depression. In 
1929, there were only 500,000 workers un- 
der this plan, but that number has been in- 
creased to between two and three millions. 
There is a strong sentiment throughout the 
country in favor of this plan or any other 
which calls for a shortening of working 
hours. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The five-day week movement is only a 
part of the larger movement for shorter 
hours of work, which has been in progress 
for more than a century. When the fed- 
eral government was established 140 years 
ago, the hours of labor in industry were 
the same as in agriculture—from sunrise to 
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Tel 12Hour tag A Capes The & Hour Day 


convention made a de- 
mand for a_ general 











eight-hour day, to be 
placed in effect May 1, 
1890. To accomplish 
this end it was decided 
that strikes should be 
called in one industry 
after another, over a pe- 
riod of years, until the 
eight-hour day had been 
won for all. The Exec- 
utive Committee of the 
American Federation of 
Labor selected the car- 
penters, the strongest 
of the affiliated unions. 
to strike in 1890, and 
all other unions made 
financial contributions 
in support of this effort. 
The carpenters’ strike 
was a notable success. 
They won the eight- 
hour day in 137 cities 
and a nine-hour day in 
most other places 
throughout the country. 

The first federal law 
placing a limitation 
upon the hours of work 
was enacted by Con- 
gress in June, 1868. It 
provided an_ eight-hour 








It was once the eight hour day as against the twelve. 


day for all laborers, 
workmen and mechanics 
employed by or on be- 


Now the 

advantages of the six hour day are cited over those of the eight. 

(An illustration from ‘‘An Introduction to American Civilization,’’ 
by Harold Rugg: Ginn & Co.) 





half of the government. 





sunset. These hours applied to women 
and children as well as men. It was not 
until 1835 that there developed a general 
movement among wage-earners along the 
Atlantic seaboard to establish a ten-hour 
day. This movement was materially as- 
sisted by President Martin Van Buren, 
who, in April, 1840, proclaimed a ten-hour 
day for the Navy Yard and other public 
establishments in Washington. There was 
a gradual shortening of the hours of labor 
to ten in practically all industries, al- 
though as late as 1865 there remained a 
number of textile mills in New England 
operating under the thirteen-hour day. 


When the ship carpenters of Boston 
struck for a ten-hour day in 1832, the mer- 
chants and ship owners published an ad- 
dress to the public in which they pointed 
out that “the time thus proposed to be 
thrown away would be a serious loss to 
this active community,” and that “the 
habits likely to be generated by this in- 
dulgence in idleness in our summer morn- 
ings and afternoons will be very detrimen- 
tal to the journeymen individually and 
very costly to us as a community.” 


This feeling was characteristic of the 
period. The United States was a young 
country, and the pioneer spirit prevailed. 
Everyone was working to build a mighty 
nation. Time for leisure and recreation 
was out of the question. Important work 
had to be accomplished. Besides, people 
had to work harder and longer in produc- 
ing the goods they consumed. Machinery 
had not reached a high state of develop- 
ment. Production depended much more 
upon long and arduous hours of manual la- 
bor than upon newly invented machines 
which now rapidly do the work of many 
men. With the development of machinery 
which tended more and more to increase 
production, came shorter working hours. 


TRADE UNIONS 


About the time of the Civil War, work- 
ers found that by forming into trade un- 
ions they could accomplish more than by 
individual action. These unions sprang up 
all over the country. They tried by va- 
rious methods to improve the laborers’ 
lot. The idea was conceived of declaring 
strikes as a means of forcing employers to 
increase wages and shorten hours. This 
weapon was used a great deal. Some- 
times it was tried with success and at 
other times workers enforced great hard- 
ships upon themselves by refusing to work 
and in the end gained nothing. Here is an 
instance of benefit by striking: The 
American Federation of Labor at its 1888 


The secretary of war and other officers of 
the executive branch, when placing the 
eight-hour law in effect, reduced the wages 
of government employees accordingly. 
President Grant issued a proclamation May 
19, 1869, directing the heads of depart- 
ments to pay the same wages for an eight- 
hour day as had formerly been paid for 
a day of 10 hours. The eight-hour law 
was evaded by government contractors for 
many years. Finally, in 1911, Congress 
passed an act to take effect January 1, 
1913, requiring that all government con- 
tracts contain a clause forbidding the em- 
ployment of laborers or mechanics on gov- 
ernment work for more than eight hours. 

In former years the arguments in favor 
of shorter hours have been based princi- 
pally upon humanitarian and social 
grounds. It was said that workers should 
have more time for leisure in order that 
they might enjoy the fruits of their labors. 
The argument was advanced that long 
hours of labor made it impossible for 
workers to keep informed upon public 
questions, to use the ballot effectively and 
to become good citizens. The question 
was asked “How could a man or woman 
who had to work ten or twelve 
hours a day go home in the 
evening and feel like reading 
a good book or enjoying the 
comforts of his or her home?” 
As time went on these argu- 
ments won the sympathy of a 
large portion of the popula- 
tion, and the prevailing eight- 
hour day and five and a half 
or six day week is a conse- 
quent development. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT 


It is difficult, however, to 
use a similar appeal to gain 
recognition for the five-day 
week. Advocates of this plan 
find it hard to convince those 
in opposition to it that work- 
ers need any more time for 
leisure and recreational activi- 
ties. But there has been a 
new development which has 
lent great driving power to the 
shorter working week; namely, 
the unemployment problem 
which has assumed serious 
proportions during the last 
eight or ten years. This prob- 
lem is a challenge to our best 
minds, and produces a demand 
for codperation between in- 
dustrial, business, and labor 
leaders in working out a 
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planned program which will permanently 
solve this tragic situation. 

Latest estimates place the number of 
persons out of work at between ten and 
twelve millions. Several million more are 
employed only part time. It is generally 
assumed that this grave situation has re- 
sulted entirely from the depression. And 
it is true that the unemployment problem 
has been greatly increased during the last 
three years. However, at any given time, 
whether the country is in a state of de- 
pression or whether it is prosperous, a 
very great number of workers are without 
jobs. In good times and bad the inse- 
curity of those who work constitutes one 
of the gravest weaknesses of our economic 
and social life. For instance, in 1926, 
there were more than a million and a half 
persons unemployed. And‘ even at the 
peak of prosperity in 1929, authentic re- 
ports placed the number of workers un- 
able to obtain work at nearly two and a 
half millions. Therefore, we are con- 
fronted with something more than a tem- 
porary problem which will fade out of ex- 
istence with the coming of better times. 

The introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery in our factories and workshops, 
our railroads, mines and farms has been 
an outstanding factor in the rise of unem- 
ployment during the last decade. Ma- 
chines have replaced men at an alarming 
rate. Although our manufacturing indus- 
tries produced 42 per cent more in 1929 
than in 1919, they actually furnished em- 
ployment to 193,000 fewer men.  Simi- 
larly, the railroads dropped 362,000 men 
from their payrolls in these ten years, al- 
though the quantity of goods transported 
was increasing. Coal mines reduced their 
forces by 120,000 and it is estimated that 
about 800,000 workers in agriculture lost 
their jobs because of the introduction of 
machinery. Yearly production per worker 
in 1929 was 49 per cent greater than in 
1919. 

PROS AND CONS 

There is a strong feeling throughout the 
country that production and consumption 
must be more evenly balanced. As a po- 
tential plan of accomplishing this end, the 
five-day week has acquired a large fol- 
lowing. Controversial problems are, of 
course, involved. If wage-earners worked 
only five days instead of five and a half 
or six it would cause a decrease in produc- 
tion. Therefore, more workers would have 
to be employed in order to produce a nor- 
mal amount of goods. And here is a 
source of much difficulty. Many employ- 
ers are willing to adopt the five-day week 
principle, but they contend that the half 
day or full day which the workers would 
gain should be deducted from their wages. 
This money could then be used to employ 


the extra workers needed to obtain nor- 
mal production. 

Labor leaders, on the other hand, main- 
tain that there should be no wage reduc- 
tions as the workers are entitled to this 
extra time because they produce so much 
more than they did ten years ago. This 
same viewpoint is held by many industrial 
leaders. They contend that unless work- 
ers are given more leisure time to consume 
what they have produced, overproduction 
is bound to occur with the consequent 
closing of factories. It is said that if 
wage-earners receive large remunerations 
for their endeavors, and if they have two 
free days each week, they will buy more 
and this increased consumption will make 
for prosperity. Thus it is said that indus- 
tries as well as workers will benefit by 
shorter working hours. When Henry Ford 
announced in 1926 that all his plants 
would immediately adopt the five-day 
work schedule, and thus assumed leader- 
ship in the movement on the side of the 
employers, the principal reason assigned 
to his action was that the shorter work 
week would give the workers more time 
for consumption. 

There are many who question the eco- 
nomic soundness of this position. This is 
what they say: If the five-day week 
should be established in all industries and 
if normal wages were paid to employees, 
there would not be a noticeable increase in 
consumption. Workers are rarely able to 
save. Even in prosperous times they 
spend practically their entire income. 
Therefore, regardless of how much leisure 
a worker has, he will spend the same 
amount of money. The consuming power 
of the country cannot be enhanced by the 
five-day week unless the workers are paid 
higher wages than they now receive. The 
following editorial in the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune throws an interesting light on 
this phase of the controversy. 


In theory the five-day week seems logically 
unassailable. It could not be instituted today, 
of course, without a corresponding reduction 
of pay to workers fully employed. Industry 
in the circumstances could not be expected to 
absorb the extra burden of a sixteen and two- 
thirds per cent increase of wages. But there 
can be little question that in the long run the 
individual worker would find himself earning 
as much in five as he does now in six days. 
A reduction of working hours has never yet 
counteracted the tendency of wages to rise. 
Pay for the standard eight-hour day, for in- 
stance, is now higher than it used to be for a 
shift of ten or twelve hours, and the six-day 
week offers a better scale than did its stupefy- 
ing predecessor. This would seem to dispose 
of the objection that the five-day week will 
not increase the public’s consumptive power. 
It will, even in the beginning, we believe, by 
distributing present pay rolls among a larger 
number of consumers and certainly will in the 
end unless past industrial experience ceases to 
be a criterion. 
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THOSE WHO WOULD BENEFIT BY THE FIVE DAY WEEK 
A large crowd of mill hands leaving one of the big textile mills in Massachusetts. 
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ALONG THE BOOKSTALLS IN PARIS 


From a painting by R. Lotiron. 


An illustration in “My Paris,” 


edited by Arthur Kingsland Griggs (MacVeagh). 








Foreign Correspondence 


A few weeks ago we quoted one of our 
French correspondents, a manager of a tex- 
tile mill. A later letter from him gives 
views on the subject of disarmament. It 
is important that we in America know how 
the French feel about this problem. Here 
are some ideas from our French friend, 
whose letters are characterized by courtesy 
and reasonableness. It is probably fair to 
assume that he represents the views of 
many French people. After having dis- 
cussed what he considers to have been 
some of the mistakes of the period im- 
mediately following the war, he says: 


Anyhow, it is no use lamenting over past 
errors. Let bygones be bygones. We have to 
face the present situation. When I see in Ger- 
many a government, which is in fact a mili- 
tary dictatorship; in Italy, Mussolini aiming 
at making the Mediterranean Sea an Italian 
lake; in Russia, Stalin ready to launch the 
world revolution, I approve France’s refusal to 
take the risk of any further disarmament, until 
the situation is cleared up. All parties in 
France, except the Socialists, gave a cold re- 
ception to Hoover’s plan. It was hailed only 
by three countries: Russia, where no super- 
vision is possible, Germany and Italy which 
have private armies (Hitler’s troops and Fas- 
cist Militia) in addition to their official army. 
I dare say the plan will have to be either 
dropped or deeply altered. 

Personally I see three means of ensuring 
peace, and consequently security. 

(1) Moral disarmament—it is by far the 
best method. But I am afraid it is a little 
utopian. Anyhow it will take some time to 
convert the fierce wolves into mild sheep. 

(2) Tardieu’s plan of an international army 
that would be stronger than any combination 
of national forces. ‘That scheme offers both 
the advantage of being cheaper in the long 
run than a multitude of national armies and 
of providing adequate security for the weaker 
nations. Unfortunately it seems rather diffi- 
cult to put into effect. 

(3) A strong army and a strong navy in 
the hands of the three big powers that have 
given up all ideas of territorial conquest and 
are satisfied with their present boundaries: 
U. S. A., Great Britain and France. The 
principle of this system is the same as system 
No. 2, and it is much easier to work. In fact 
it has been in practice for the last ten years 
and has prevented “reveanche” wars from 
breaking out. But it is a heavy burden for 
the three mentioned nations, and certain coun- 
tries are reluctant to be dependent on other 
people’s military superiority; all the more re- 
luctant as they want to change their own 
frontiers. 


Here is quite a different view from a 
correspondent who writes to us from Tu- 
nis. He is not a native of that country, 
but is Swiss. He is working in a lead mine 
in Tunis. He says: 


I regret one thing: There are many leading 
persons (teachers and clergymen, etc.) who 
say: “Let us hope that one day we may ar- 
rive at the beautiful situation where military 
force is no longer necessary.” Why not: “The 
men in other countries are men like we. They 
have no intention to kill us. Our military 
budget is superfluous.” Confidence, confidence ! 

One nations disarms entirely, its neighbor 
not. Do you think that the armed neighbor 
penetrates in the other country? I don’t be- 
lieve it. But let them penetrate. There is no 
defense in the disarmed country. Do you think 


that in this case the armed neighbor will 
throw bombs, etc? No, why that? They de 
not destroy a country which they are acquir- 
ing. Thus the more than beastly, terrible 
destruction of life is avoided. Is the possi- 
bility of becoming, e. g. French instead of re- 
maining German, such a distasteful thing that 
we must defend ourselves until millions of 
men are killed and the two countries in the 
worst economic condition? No! No! Why 
do you wait for disarming? 


Most of our German friends feel very 
strongly that the United States did their 
country a great injustice in going into the 
war. Many of our letters have expressed 
the view that American sentiment in favor 
of war was built up by our great financiers 
who had loaned money to the Allies and 
feared they could not collect it, if the Al- 
lies were defeated. Many of them express 
the opinion that Wilson was hypocritical 
in proposing his Fourteen Points and get- 
ting Germany to put down her arms in the 
hope that they would be realized, when as 
a matter of fact they were never carried 
into the peace treaty. Here is a very dif- 
ferent opinion from a German professor of 
philosophy. He takes quite a detached 
point of view when he says: 


The submarine war did much harm to Ger- 
many and cost her much sympathy, but today 
it is easy to see the political mistakes of 1914. 
Count Bulow says that we tumbled into the 
war, and that we were very stupid to do all 
that the Austrian diplomats wished. He com- 
pares the leading men of the Austrian court to 
ruined cavaliers who like to play for high 
stakes. I myself think that we had already 
lost the war at the moment when Great Brit- 
ain joined our enemies. Our leading men 
underrated her, and they also underrated the 
United States. They did not believe that you 
would send so many ex- 
cellent troops and so 


We hope a little later to have a number of 
correspondents from that country, which 
is going through such a very interesting 
stage just now. We had an interesting 
letter recently from a construction en- 
gineer, who is working in Kharkov. He 
says : 

I take pleasure in acknowledging your letter 
and must apologize for the delay in answering 
it. I have been away myself on vacation in 
the Crimea at a state rest home for one month, 
to which I am entitled with full salary by law. 

This suggests an interesting service pro- 
vided by the Soviet government. 


HOME LOAN BANK 





Members of the newly created Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board held their first 
meeting in Washington a few days ago. 
they started their task of loosening up 
credit for the nation’s home builders. The 
first problem the board discussed was the 
establishment of federal home loan dis- 
tricts—from eight to twelve in number, in 
which home-loan discount banks will be 
set up. Several cities are petitioning the 
board to establish banks in their vicinity. 

The purpose of the system is to start 
a reserve fund to supply long and short 
term accommodations to building and loan 
associations, codperative banks, homestead 
associations, insurance companies and other 
institutions which engage in home financ- 
ing. The government will give the system 
$125,000,000 which is to be supplemented 
by subscriptions of institutions which join 
it. The government’s financial aid will 
come from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The manner in which the 
home-loan system will offer relief to the 
home owner is explained by Dr. Gries, 
one of the members of the board. 

Suppose a man’s home is worth $5,000 and 
he owes $2,000 on it,” he said. ‘“He has fal- 
len behind in his mortgage payments, owes 
taxes and his house is in urgent need of 
painting. He can go to his loan association 
and increase his mortgage to $2,000 or more, 
thereby obtaining the cash with which to 
bring his payments up to date, pay his tax 
bill and paint his house. Heretofore, loan 
institutions, swamped with unprecedented 
withdrawals of funds and in need of cash re- 
serves, have been pressing home owners to 
discount their mortgages. 





Several months ago we told of a “Back 
to the Land Movement” which was tak- 
ing place in New York. Since that time 
there has been an unprecedented garden 
movement going on throughout the United 
States. The most conspicuous example of 
land emigration is in the northern part of 
Indiana, where those formerly employed 
in the steel plants have turned to the hoe 
for food and work. 

This plan of relief is becoming popular 
in all sections of the country. Most of the 
states and many cities have arranged for use 
of idle plots by the unemployed. Indiana has 
50,000 gardens in forty-five communities; 
Illinois 60,000 newly-made gardens, and 
New York has 5,000 relief gardens. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















Great is the advantage of patience. 
—Tillotson 





A politician this season won’t need to get 
his ear to the ground to hear plenty. 
—Nashville BANNER 





“T was born a teetotaler,” says John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Weren’t we all? 
—Thomaston TIMeEs 





There is a demand for an alternative desig- 
nation for the new poor. What about “indi- 
gentry”? —London PuNcH 





The man who unexpectedly brings a guest 
home to dinner without consulting his wife 
knows how Mayor McClosky feels about the 
hospitality of Johnstown which he extended 
to the bonus army. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





I shall try to correct errors when shown 
to be errors, and I shall adopt new views so 
fast as they shall appear to be true views. 

—Abraham Lincoln 





There are more than a hundred million 
people in the United States, and probably 
three or four hundred of them have read the 
party platforms. 

—New York Heratp-TRIBUNE 





If all the knockers would buy hammers, 
that alone would launch an industrial revival. 
—Miami Heratp 





“A man who disguises ill thinking by fine 
phrases,” said Hi Ho, the sage of Chinatown, 
“is no more admirable than a homely woman 
with a much painted face.” 

—Washington Star 





The philosopher who first stated that a 
thing cannot both be and not be at the same 
time lived before the advent of political plat- 
forms. —Cincinnati Trmes-STar 





Pessimists of the month: John N. Garner 
will run for Congress in the fall, regardless of 
his presence on the national ticket. 

—Detroit News 





It is a thing of no great difficulty to raise 
objections against another man’s oration, — 
nay, it is a very easy matter; but to produce 
a better in its place is a work extremely 
troublesome. —Plutarch 





The German cabinet is reported to support, 
without exception, the demand that the Reich 
be allowed to arm. The news is exactly as 
astonishing as is the report that the French 
are not in favor of the project. 

—New York Sun 





We hear from a correspondent that he 
planted lettuce seed in mistake for grass seed 
this spring. Judging by our own experience 
he ought to have a really fine bed of asters 
before long. —London Humorist 





PRONUNCIATIONS: von Papen (fon pah’ 
pen), Lytton (lit’on—i as in hit), Chapin 
(chay’pin), Manchoukuo (man’choo-koo’oh), 
von Schleicher (fon schli‘kher—i as in time), 
Gran Chaco (grahn chah’ko). 








much material. 

When Wilson’s  Four- ms 
teen Points were  pro- acy 
claimed in Germany, I ; 
wondered how people 
were filled with enthusiasm 
and praised Wilson’s gen- 
erosity. Simple people are 
like children. Difficulties 
do not exist for them. 
They believe that every 
problem can be quickly 
resolved. Statesmen are 
neither judges nor bene- 
factors, but simply mer- 
chants, I think. So Wil- 
son cannot be made re- 
sponsible for the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The conference of Lau- 
sanne is over. At first I 
thought that it was a 
good step forward to in- 
ternational codperation 
and understanding, but 
now we see that there are 
so many ifs that probably 
the results are very 
doubtful. France is a rich 
country. Why is she un- 
willing to pay her Ameri- 
can debts? 


? 











We do not hear so 
very much from Russia. 
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VIEW OF THE KREMLIN SKYLINE AND THE MOSCVO RIVER IN MOSCOW 
The walls of the Kremlin, formerly the palace of the Czar, enclose enough ground for a fair sized town. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


INCE the latter part of July, interest 

in the business situation has greatly 
increased due primarily to several changes 
which have taken place. Starting with the 
rise in the price of hogs, which in itself 
was of no great importance, a reversal of 
the downward trend of prices and business 
has been noted in several fields. The price 
of staple commodities—raw materials and 
foodstuffs—has mounted on the produce 
markets of the nation. Wheat and cotton, 
two products upon the price of which the 
prosperity of the country is largely depend- 
ent, have been increasing. But the great- 
est interest has, as always, been centered 
upon the energetic movements of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Investors have evi- 
dently become more optimistic for they 
have entered the market in larger numbers 
and have bought stocks and bonds in larger 
quantities. The increase in price of securi- 
ties early this month was the greatest for 
some time. 


Along with these factors, which have cre- 
ated a greater spirit of optimism, has been 
one important adverse development. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has reported that unem- 
ployment has now reached the unprece- 
dented level of more than 11,000,000 in the 
United States. Then, too, the statistics 
representing actual business conditions fail 
to show any great improvement. These 
conditions have tended to check predictions 
that the decline has actually stopped and 
have made many observers feel that the 
present trend is nothing more than another 
temporary spurt. 


Closely allied to this upward movement 
in the commodity and security exchanges 
is a report that a pool made up of power- 
ful financial interests is being formed with a 
view to stabilizing the price of agricultural 
products, particularly wheat and cotton. 
Eugene Meyer, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board and formerly chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, is 
said to have conferred with bankers on this 
subject. The wheat pool would have at 
its disposal a fund of $30,000,000 and 
would operate at the Chicago Board of 


Trade, the central grain market of the na- 
tion. 

It is said that one of the principal rea- 
sons why the price of wheat and cotton 
have remained so low during recent months 
was the uncertainty of the action to be 
taken by the Federal Farm Board. This 
government agency, which was formed to 
stabilize wheat and cotton prices, has been 
unloading its stores of these two products 
whenever the market has advanced, thus 
causing it to decline again. The wheat 
pool, it is believed, would take over the 
remaining holdings of the Farm Board, 
which amount to some 50,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, thus removing from the market 
an uncertain source of supply. Efforts 
are being made to take over the cotton 
holdings of the board in much the same 
manner. 

In a further attempt to hasten recovery 
from the depression plans are being laid 
for the formation of an organization which 
will probably be known as the Commodi- 
ties Credit Corporation. With a capital of 
perhaps $100,000,000, this corporation will 
be able to make loans to manufacturers for 
purchases of raw materials. The low price 
of raw materials is held a retarding influ- 
ence to recovery. Farmers and other pro- 
ducers of raw materials are critically situ- 
ated because they are not paid enough for 
what they produce. They are thus un- 
able to purchase the finished goods which 
are manufactured. It is thought, therefore, 
that by further raising the price of raw 
materials a market for manufactured goods 
will be created. The way to increase the 
price is to increase the demand. Manu- 
facturers have been unwilling to manufac- 
ture more than they can immediately dis- 
pose of and this has contributed to the 
depression in the market for raw materials. 
The belief prevails that if manufacturers 
are extended loans they will not fear to 
purchase raw materials and turn them into 
manufactured goods. 


am) 
ECRETARY STIMSON’S speech of 
August 8, which is discussed on an- 
other page, produced, as was expected, 
wide comment. The general reaction in 
this country and abroad was distinctly fa- 
vorable. The Secretary received abundant 
praise for his able declaration of policy. 

In one country, however, the address 
made an exceedingly bad impression. The 
Japanese took offense at it and resented 
deeply the manner in which the American 
secretary of state discussed the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. (Mr. Stimson made fre- 
quent reference to the Manchurian affair 
throughout his speech). They felt that the 
address was directed toward them and that 
it practically accused them of having been 
the aggressors in Manchuria. It was held 
possible that the Japanese government 
would formally protest to the American 
government. 

Observers in this country likewise felt 
that the speech was aimed at Japan. How- 
ever, it was taken as a warning to Japan 
that she need not expect to gain by her in- 
cursion into China. It was also thought 











that the speech was delivered in 
anticipation of the meeting of the 
League of Nations next month at 
Geneva. 

It is then that the Sino-Japa- 
nese affair will reach what will 
probably prove its most critical 
stage. The Lytton commission 
appointed by the League has com- 
pleted its investigation of the sit- 
uation and will make its report in 
September. It is believed that 
the commission will lay the blame 
on Japan. The Japanese are ex- 
pected to take a determined stand 
and the possibility that they will 








resign from the League is sug- 











gested. In preparation for this 
delicate situation, some believe 
that Mr. Stimson placed his im- 
portant constructions on the Bri- 
and-Kellogg Pact, in order to 
strengthen the position of the na- 
tions which undertook to protest 
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TRYING FOR THE OLD RECORD 
—From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


against the outbreak of hostilities 
in the Far East. 





AST week the German gov- 
ernment, goaded by two 
months of rioting, bombing, 
shooting, and knifing, announced 
it would “brutally wield” its au- 
thority to put an end to political 
disorders. There have been num- 
erous fatalities and more than a 
thousand persons have been in- 
jured since June 1. Chancellor 
Franz von Papen accordingly 
called his cabinet together and 
mapped out a campaign in which 
the sternest measures will be 
used, including the death penalty, 
to restore peace throughout the 
Reich. The emergency decree 
called for the death penalty in 
many cases which had otherwise 
been punishable only by a short 
jail sentence. It also provided 
for special “speed courts” to deal 
with a whole series of crimes 














listed as terroristic, including the 
carrying of guns, flooding, arson, 
bombing and attempts to tamper 
with the railways, regardless of 
whether or not loss of life was 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


—tTalburt in Washington News 








involved. 

The decree further declared a continua- 
tion of the political truce which was im- 
posed a short time ago. This measure pro- 
hibits any kind of outdoor demonstrations. 
It is thought that this will eliminate street 
gatherings which so frequently culminate 
in rioting. Chancellor von Papen issued 
this decree in an attempt to check disorder 
and violence which threatened to dominate 
the recent election. 


a) 

OLITICALLY, Germany has been in 

a state of uncertainty since the elec- 
tions. There has been considerable doubt 
as to how the cabinet which will go before 
the Reichstag late this month will be con- 
stituted. It was known last week that 
Adolph Hitler was insisting that he be ap- 
pointed chancellor by virtue of the gains 
made by his party in the recent election. 
It was apparent, however, that Chancellor 
von Papen and Minister of Defense von 
Schleicher were intent on retaining control 
of the cabinet. 

German political leaders engaged in a 
series of conferences over the cabinet. 
Those in control at present were willing to 
take several National Socialists into the 
cabinet but would offer them only minor 
posts. The Hitlerites wanted more and felt 
that they should dominate the government. 
It appeared that each would hold out and 
that agreement would not be reached. In 
this event, it was reported, von Papen 
would retain the present cabinet and would 
seek the approval of the Reichstag. If 
this should not be forthcoming he would 
continue to govern Germany by presiden- 
tial decree regardless of the Reichstag. 
This one fact, that the ruling forces were 
determined to remain at the helm, was 
made very plain. It was held possible that 
violence might result from the exclusion of 
the Hitlerites from the cabinet. 


a) 


EOPLE are wondering whether Gover- 

nor Roosevelt was playing what he 
thought was shrewd politics when he de- 
cided to hold a public hearing for Mayor 
Walker on August 11, or whether the 
choice of that date was purely accidental. 
It was on August 11 that President Hoo- 
ver delivered his speech accepting the Re- 
publican nomination. This is the most out- 
standing speech of the campaign and the 
candidate usually receives tremendous pub- 
licity the next day in the press throughout 
the nation. 

But President Hoover was forced to 
share that publicity with his opponent. The 
country had manifested great interest in 
the case of Mayor Walker charged with 
corruptive practices in administering the 
affairs of New York City. There was all 
the more interest because of the possible 
effect which the case might have on the 
political fortunes of Governor Roosevelt. 
The mayor is strongly supported by Tam- 
many, the political organization which con- 
trols New York City and which wields 


potent influence in the state. Tammany is 
usually linked with corruption and has an 
unsavory reputation in nearly all parts of 
the country. For this reason supporters of 
Governor Roosevelt were anxious that, in 
dealing with the Walker case he keep him- 
self free from Tammany influence. The 
feeling prevailed that if the governor 
should refuse to remove the mayor from 
office as demanded by Judge Seabury, who 
conducted the investigation, he would be 
yielding to Tammany merely to gain its 
support in the coming presidential election. 
This, it was thought, while it might assure 
him of success in New York, would cer- 
tainly hurt him in other sections. 

This is why there was such interest in 
the Walker case. Governor Roosevelt 
seemed to sense the drama of the situation. 
He invited the mayor to appear before him 
on August 11 at a public hearing. Judge 
Seabury was also present. It was an in- 
stance of what is called good political show- 
manship. The governor indicated that the 
choice of August 11 was entirely acci- 
dental. 

a) 

N August 9, Spain’s Republican gov- 
ernment was threatened by a Mon- 
archist uprising. The movement had its 
inception in Madrid when Monarchists at- 
tempted an assault on the governmental 
palace, communications offices, the minis- 
try of war and the ministry of the interior. 
On the first day of fighting, several were 
killed and thirty were injured. At the time 
of this writing, however, the present gov- 
ernment seems to have checked the revolt. 
Spain, like all other countries, has been 
severely hurt by the depression. Ever 
since the overthrow of the monarchy a 
little over a year ago, internal conditions 
have been almost chaotic. Accordingly, 
the Royalists took advantage of the prevail- 

ing disatisfaction to stir up the revolt. 


a) 


HE Ottawa Conference, which is seek- 
ing to increase trade within the Brit- 
ish Empire, took the shape of a decided 
controversy between Canada and Great 
Britain last week. The two were trying to 
come to terms on a trade agreement which 
would be to their mutual benefit. How- 
ever, each seemed to have a different opin- 
ion as to just what might constitute mu- 
tual benefit. Great Britain wanted conces- 
sions from Canada but was unwilling to 
give Canada what she wished, and, con- 
versely Canada was anxious that Great 
Britain yield to her demands but was turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the requests made by the 
mother country. 

It appeared that a deadlock was about to 
develop. Great Britain and Canada are the 
two countries most vitally concerned with 
the problems discussed at the conference. 
If they cannot agree the meeting is fore- 
doomed to failure. The conference may 
be wrecked on the rocks of discord be- 
tween Canada and Britain. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION 


The University of Chicago Press has 
published a series of studies dealing with 
civic education in the various nations. 
Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has now made a com- 
parison of these systems which he publishes 
as a single volume, “The Making of Citi- 
zens” (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $3.00). The central problem which 
Professor Merriam considers is this: Each 
individual is subject to several loyalties. 
Race has a claim upon him. So does reli- 
gion. So do the industrial organizations of 
which he is a part. How may the terri- 
torial organization, the state or the nation, 
institute and carry out a training which 
will break down the other loyalties to the 
extent of making the individual primarily 
loyal to the territorial organization? How 
may he be made patriotic? How may he 
be made a good citizen of a territorial state, 
subjecting other considerations to the wel- 
fare of the territorial unit and to those who 
make up its population? 

The conclusion is reached that in the 
leading nations the religious difficulty has 
been fairly well solved. The fact of mem- 
bership in religious organizations does not 
in many places act to weaken the hold of 
the state upon its citizens. Similarly, the 
ties of race do not operate in France, or 
Germany or England or the United States 
to any considerable extent to weaken the 
governmental authority. The industrial 
problem is a more difficult one in modern 
society. There is a tendency in many 
cases for citizens to act as if their first 
concern were the success of their industrial 
organizations, their business ventures, or 
their labor groups. But this loyalty is not 
a serious danger at present in most of the 
nations. Professor Merriam considers the 
problem not only of securing loyalty to 
the state but of developing the civic atti- 
tudes likely to make for intelligent partici- 
pation in the affairs of organized society. 
He says in conclusion: 


Summing up the whole situation as shown 
by the study of these states, it is evident that 
the process of developing civic cohesion goes 
ceaselessly on, in great part the unconscious 
and uncontrolled impact and _ equilibrium 
of social and economic forces blindly strug- 
gling for expression, recognition, dominance. 
A whirling mass of social groups with their 
loyalties, codes, and personalities finds in some 
way a territorial locus, a population, a politi- 
cal order, a ruling personnel—a balance which 
may last for a hundred years or a hundred 
days, until its habits of domination and sub- 
ordination, its crowns, its flags, its pains and 
penalties, and its prestige melt into some 


other imposing hierarchy of power. Fear, 
force, routine magic, and mumbo jumbo play 
their part in producing the cohesion and 
the morale necessary for the performance of 
the functions of the political order. A few 
crude devices directed at the simplest and 
widest felt of human emotions are employed 
to engage the interest and loyalty of the com- 
munity at large. 

But in time there emerge more consciously 
organized and directed ways of generating 
loyalty and giving the desired direction to the 
attitudes of the mass of the political group. 
In modern times, the press, the parties, the 
special patriotic organizations, the appeal to 
history, and, above all, the agency of formal 
schooling are all employed with a conscious 
plan of setting up a type of civic education 
to make its impress on youth and adults as 
well. ... 

If present trends continue, the coming citi- 
zen will enter the political world far more 
adequately equipped than his predecessors for 
participation in the political behavior essential 
to the well-rounded life, and protected from 
many of the deformities, diseases, and obses- 
sions that make political relations a zone of 
darkness and trouble to so many persons, and 
often so heavy a burden to the community 
itself. The long, long line of those who have 
marched to their doom, in slavery, prison, or 
the grave, in the tragic struggles for political 
readjustments, is not yet ended. But there is 
reason to believe that it is possible for human- 
ity to train itself in such a way as to reduce 
the terrible and agonizing cost of men’s adap- 
tation to each other and to social change, and 
to release the finer, richer, more beautiful, and 
satisfying possibilities of codperation in man- 
kind. 

No more fateful enterprise confronts the 
scientists who work with human relations; 
or the builders of the coming states. 


THE RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT 


“Red Smoke,” by Isaac Don Levine 
(New York: McBride. $2.00), is an analy- 
sis of the activities now being pursued in 
Russia—the Five Year Plan, what it has 
accomplished and wherein its weaknesses 
lie. Mr. Levine, who is the author of biog- 
raphy of Stalin, emphasizes the industrial 
weakness of Russia. He says that the 
country is overcrowded and is so poor in 
essential natural resources, such as fuel and 
metals, that it cannot hope to achieve a 
place as a great industrial nation. 

This book, on the whole, presents a 
strong case against the Soviet authorities. 
“The balance sheet of the terrorist cam- 
paign to industrialize Russia at the end of 
the first two years,” he says, “shows on the 
debit side nine definite failures and on 
the credit side three questionable achieve- 
ments.” Among the failures he lists these 
results: (1) The destruction of livestock 
by the peasants “on a scale unprecedented 
in history.” (2) “The food card system 
which threw Russia back on the distressing 
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SURFACING THE MOSCOW-LENINGRAD HIGHWAY 


Only 15,000 of the 2,000,000 miles of roads in Russia are paved. An illustration from 
“Red Smoke” by Isaac Don Levine (McBride). 








days of intervention, the blockade, and the 
famine.” (3) The inflation of the currency. 
(4) Continuous migration of workers. (5) 
Shortage of labor in industry as a result of 
the flocking of workers back to the farms. 
(6) The failure of collectivization in agri- 
culture. (7) The collapse of the transpor- 
tation system. (8) The house shortage. 
(9) The defective quality of production. 

Among the gains, this severe critic of the 
Soviet government lists three: (1) The 
great reduction in illiteracy and the dou- 
bling of the schooling facilities of the na- 
tion. (2) The modernization of primitive 
agriculture. (3) “The erection of a large 
number of metallurgical and chemical and 
other industrial plants, representing an in- 
vestment of billions of dollars.” 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED 


“The American Public Mind” by Peter 
Odegard, professor of political science in 
Ohio State University (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. $2.50), is not a 
new book. It is two years old; but with the 
thought that it may have escaped the at- 
tention of some of our readers, we are re- 
ferring to it as an excellent treatise on the 
influences which shape thought in America. 
It may well be read this year when we are 
entering into a political campaign. Par- 
ticularly valuable at this time are the chap- 
ters on “Political Parties and the Popular 
Will” and on “Pressure and Propaganda.” 
Professor Odegard uncovers the pompous 
pretenses of the parties and shows them to 
be organizations for the capturing of offices 
rather than for the carrying out of consist- 
ent and carefully formulated programs of 

political action. He dismisses 
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A MUNICIPAL MASS MEETING 
Professor Merriam discusses the place of the school in the making of citizens. 


the commonly accepted no- 
tions as to deep-seated differ- 
ences in principle between the 
parties and emphasizes the es- 
sential similarities. He dis- 
cusses the tactics of candi- 
dates and campaign managers, 
and he exposes the Machia- 
vellian spirit which appears to 
animate party leaders. 

The chapter on “Pressure 
and Propaganda” considers the 
degree to which commercial 
advertisers shape the decisions 
of individual Americans and 
to which advertising methods 
build into public opinion con- 
cepts relating to public policy. 
It also exposes the activities of 
organizations bent upon con- 
trol of opinion. It would be a 
good thing if all citizens could 
read books like this. They 
would then be more on their 
guard against being hustled 
into positions by persons and 
organizations working for their 
own interests. 

VETERAN RELIEF 

The march of the celebrated 
bonus army on Washington 
and its subsequent rout by 
federal troops has been a mat- 





ter of great interest throughout the coun- 
try. In all sections people took sides for 
or against the cause of the veterans. There 
were those who felt that the ex-soldiers 
were entitled to the money because they 
had offered their services and risked their 
lives for the country. Others were of the 
opinion that they were deserving of no 
consideration in the matter because the 
government did not owe them the money 
until 1945. And there were still others 
who felt sympathy for the veterans, not 
because they were demanding their bonus, 
but because they were unemployed and 
destitute Americans. 

Whatever may have been the prevailing 
opinion in various parts of the country, 
the incident has served to arouse interest 
in the matter of veterans legislation and 
the benefits which they derive from the 
government. Mr. Ernest Angell has con- 
tributed an interesting article to Harper’s 
for August entitled, “The Veterans versus 
the Country.” He takes a serious view of 
the mounting cost of World War Veterans 
to the federal government: 


The “relief” of World War veterans already 
costs the Federal government about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars a year, an average 
of nearly $200 for each of the surviving four 
million ex-soldiers; next year it will cost more, 
the year after it will cost more still, even if 
no further legislation is passed. Almost a 
quarter of the annual expenditures of the Fed- 
eral government now goes into the pockets of 
veterans or their families. This sum is not the 
bonus, except in small part. Most of the 750 
millions goes to one and a quarter million ex- 
veterans or dependents of those who have 
died, to “compensate” them for “disability”; 
it goes to maintain hospitals, doctors, nursing 
service for these men; it goes to pay insur- 
ance benefits to veterans’ dependents under 
“War Risk Insurance” policies; it goes to 
maintain the largest single government serv- 
ice, the Veterans’ Administration. 

In the other countries which participated 
in the War the remaining costs of that deb- 
acle decline yearly; with us the costs mount 
each year, and it seems that we have only 
just begun. The total cost is estimated at 
100 billions. We have paid only about seven 
per cent of the bill; it will not be paid in full 
until every reader of this article is in his 
grave and his great-grandchildren have be- 
come taxpayers. 

The United States Treasury has already 
paid a total of 6 billions to the 1918 ex-serv- 
ice men, and they have received nearly an- 
other billion from grateful States, municipal- 
ities, and private agencies. (In 1931 the City 
of New York itself expended almost 4 ~il- 
lions.) Their total receipts to date amount 
to considerably more than twice the sum an- 
nually spent by the citizens of the United 
States for all education, public and private. 

By 1950 it is estimated that under existing 
statutes alone, even if the entire crod of re- 
curring bills to “correct inequalities” is de- 
feated, the Federal Treasury will be paying 
out some 2% billions annually to veterans 
and devendents; and as all previous estimates 
have been low rather than high, it may rea- 
sonably be predicted that we, or our children 
born after democracy was saved, will ulti- 
mately be taxed to pay at least 3 billions an- 
nually for the relief of those who preserved 
our institutions from the Hun. This does not 
—let us repeat—include the cost of the im- 
pending pensions to every veteran, his widow 
and orphans, or the cost of other impending 
measures which will provide for doctors to 
visit him and nurses to sit by his bedside at 
home. 
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r 1912 it looked as though the nation 
might be on the threshold of a liberal, 
or progressive, political period. By that 
we mean that there were indications of 
development in the direc- 
tion of political democracy 


A Short : : 

Liberal and economic equality. 
—_ Considerably more than 

Era two-thirds of the voters 


that year had cast their 
ballots for either Wilson or Roosevelt, 
two leaders of progressivism. Quite a few 
changes had been made, or were being 
made, in the political machinery. The elec- 
tion of United States senators by state leg- 
islatures was giving way to direct election 
by the voters within the states themselves. 
The party convention for the nomination 
of state officials was passing and giving 
place to direct primaries, or elections 
within the party by which the voters 
themselves named the candidates. In 
some places the initiative and referendum 
were being adopted. Through the use of 
these devices the voters, by getting a cer- 
tain number of signatures, could initiate 
legislation. They could propose a bill and 
have it voted upon by all the voters at 
the next election. If it carried, it then be- 
came a law without action by the legisla- 
ture. 

These were changes designed, wisely or 
unwisely, to give the people themselves 
more power, to make democracy more di- 
rect and effective. It was the general 
thought that this added power in the hands 
of the people would enable them so to order 
the economic machinery as to secure a bet- 
ter deal for the average man and to check 
alleged abuses on the part of great business 
combinations. In the early years of Wil- 
son’s administration, the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act was passed. A Federal Trade 
Commission was created with power to 
supervise the activities of business organi- 
zations and to protcet the public interests. 
Certain laws favorable to labor were en- 
acted. Others were proposed. There was 
a strong movement, of which Theodore 
Roosevelt was the leader, to make it im- 
possible for courts to declare welfare legis- 
lation enacted by legislative bodies uncon- 
stitutional. Shortly after Wilson became 
president the tariff rates were reduced by 
the Underwood Act. 


During these years there was much talk 
of social justice, of progress, of the rights 
of the people, of “forward looking” poli- 
cies. Much was said about reform in 
local and national legislation and admini- 
stration. 


This era of liberalism, as we said last 
week, was short-lived. Its doom was 
sounded by the roar of the guns as the 
nations of the world fell at 
each other’s throats in the 


Some a 

War greatest war of history. As 
soon as the World War 

Effects 


broke out the attention of 
the American people was 
distracted from their domestic affairs to 
international events. After a while we 
were ourselves in the war, and then the 
people forgot their plans for a reformed 
economic and political society. They were 
concerned about one thing, and that was 
the winning of the war. In order to win 
the war everything else had to be subord- 
inated to that objective. We had, not 
more democracy, but less of it; for when- 
ever a war is to be carried on, the slow 
process of reasoning things out must give 
way to the quicker and more decisive pro- 
cesses of virtual dictatorship. The carry- 
ing out of a liberal program of readjust- 
ment implies sustained attention. It re- 
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quires patience. It requires calmness and 
thoughtfulness. And all these things go by 
the board when war comes. 

Another influence was at work before 
the close of the war and for some years 
thereafter. And it was an influence against 
liberalism. Any long-continued foreign 
war is likely to turn into a revolution. That 
has happened time and again in human 
history. It happened in this case. The 
Russian government was overthrown by 
revolution and a form of socialism was 
established. The monarchy in Germany 
was overthrown by revolution and a re- 
public was established. There were minor 
revolutions in other countries and there 
was fear of revolt everywhere. In Amer- 
ica the threat appeared very far-fetched 
to calm and reasonable persons. There 
was merely a handful of “reds” in this 
country; only a small number who wished 
vitally to alter either our political or eco- 
nomic institutions. But a wave of hys- 
teria swept over the country. As soon as 
the Germans were out of the way, Bol- 
shevism loomed as the object of fear and 
hatred. In the case of many people this 
was merely an irrational fear. But it was 
encouraged by powerful interests who had 
axes to grind—who had been incorven- 
ienced by restrictions laid upon business 
operations during the liberal years, and 
who wished to have these restrictions re- 
moved. The best course for them seemed 
to be to raise a great cry about radicalism, 
to confuse the issue so that the average 
voter would associate all brands of liberals 
or progressives with the “reds,” and then 





solidify the conservative position by car- 
rying on a popular clamor which would 
make all kinds of liberal proposals look 
like steps in the direction of radicalism. 

There is still another influence to be con- 
sidered. The war was a great emotional 
spree. Millions of people, who had never 
taken much interest in affairs outside their 
own small groups, had had problems of 
world wide significance thrust upon them. 
They had been hearing for years about 
world problems. They had seen institu- 
tions change before their eyes. They had 
been obliged to attempt an understanding 
of these things. And they were tired of 
it. They wanted to get back to the old re- 
pose. They wanted things to be as they 
had been in the past. They did not want 
to whip themselves into an effort at a 
further remolding of society. They longed 
for what President Harding termed “nor- 
malcy.” 


Under these conditions a period of reac- 
tion was inevitable. The spirit of con- 
servatism was furthered by a revival of 
business prosperity follow- 
ing the depression of 1920. 


Conservatism : 
he whole population did 
Comes - A 
not share in the prosperity. 
Back The farmers did not re- 
cover and have not recov- 
ered yet. But there was prosperity in 


most lines of manufacturing, and laborers 
were able temporarily to improve their 
status. 

This régime of conservatism was threat- 
ened by corruption on the part of its rep- 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 


resentatives during the Harding adminis- 
tration, when the oil scandals occurred. At 
a time when the people were in a more 
sensitive mood these scandals would have 
stirred the conscience of the nation pro- 
foundly. As it was, they threatened to 
discredit the Harding administration, but 
as the threat was becoming dangerous 
President Harding died and the Coolidge 
era was inaugurated. 

President Coolidge became the symbol 
of a conservatism as pronounced as that 
of Harding, but freed from ali taint of 
dishonor. Calvin Coolidge stood for a 
program similar to that of the Republican 
Party before the days of the Roosevelt 
schism. His party was like the party of 
McKinley and Hanna. It called for a 
high tariff, for the encouragement of busi- 
ness, for economy in administration. And 
so we come to the year 1924. 


The Republicans naturally nominated 
Calvin Coolidge for the presidency. There 
was no reason why they should not have 

done so, for he personified 


The the ideals of those who 
C : controlled the party. There 
a was a harder fight in the 
of 1924 


Democratic Party. Few 
Democrats apppeared to be 
in a mood to continue the campaign for 
the brand of liberalism advocated by 
Woodrow Wilson. There was, however, a 
progressive wing, and its candidate was 
William G. McAdoo, son-in-law of Presi- 
dent Wilson and secretary of the treas- 
ury in the Wilson cabinet. McAdoo went 
to the convention the representative of 
southern and western interests, though he 
did not have the full support of these sec- 
tions. He came within striking distance 
of a majority of the convention, but was 
not near the two-thirds vote necessary to 
nomination. His chief opponent was Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, of New York. The 
issue was not clearly drawn between con- 
servatism and liberalism, for Smith was in 
many respects a liberal. He did, however, 
have the support of the large cities of the 
industrial districts, whereas McAdoo was 
the rural candidate. The convention, 
which was held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, went day after day without a 
choice, and finally, after a long continued 
deadlock, failed to nominate either Smith 
or McAdoo, but turned instead to John 
W. Davis, a brilliant corporation lawyer 
of New York, an economic conservative 
with broad views of international codpera- 
tion. 


Since the conservatives had won the day 
in the two old parties, the time seemed ripe 
to a number of western progressives to 
put a candidate in the field. Accordingly, 
the attempt was made to establish a third 
party. The old war horse of western lib- 
eralism, Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, was named a candidate for 
the presidency. La Follette was a pro- 
gressive Republican. The _ convention, 
which was held in Cleveland, turned to the 
Democrats for a vice-presidential candi- 
date and named Senator Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana. 


La Follette appealed to the farmers and 
workers, and he was the choice on election 
day of nearly 5,000,000 voters. He car- 
ried but one state, however—his own state 
of Wisconsin—and his vote in the electoral 
college was therefore but thirteen. Davis 
had a popular vote of about 8,400,000. He 
carried only the states of the solid South 
—136 electoral votes in all. Coolidge won 
in every northern state except Wisconsin 
—382 electoral votes and a popular vote 
of nearly 16,000,000. 
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of the Pan-American republics. 
The development of that policy 
forms an interesting chapter in 
the history of international rela- 
tions. 

As will be remembered, the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, to which 
sixty-two nations have adhered, 
outlaws aggressive warfare. It is 
no longer legal for one nation to 
declare war against another, or to 
attack another nation regardless 
of a formal declaration of war. 
This treaty is considered an out- 
standing accomplishment in the 
field of international codperation. 
When war breaks out in any part 
of the world it is no longer the 
business of the nations directly 
concerned. It is the business of 
all nations because a solemn 
treaty which all have signed and 
ratified has been broken. 














DISPUTED CHACO AREA BETWEEN BOLIVIA 


AND PARAGUAY 


—From the New York SuN 


However, the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact has until recently had one 
great drawback. Visible means 








CHACO DISPUTE TESTS 
NEW ANTI-WAR POLICY 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
smallest South American republic. She 
once lost much territory in a war with 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina, and seeks 
to compensate for this through possession 
of the Gran Chaco. 





LONG CONTROVERSY 


From time to time clashes have occurred 
between the two countries. On three oc- 
casions—1879, 1887, and 1894—treaties 
have been signed dividing the region, but 
in each instance they failed of ratification 
either by one party or by both. After these 
failures each sought to fortify its claim 
by the use of armed force. Over fifty 
forts were erected in the Gran Chaco. In 
1907 the nations decided to submit their 
dispute to the president of Argentina 
agreeing not to advance beyond a certain 
line while awaiting the result. However, 
the president of Argentina refused to be- 
come embroiled in the controversy. 

In 1913 Bolivia and Paraguay an- 
nounced their determination to settle their 
dispute by negotiation or abitration and 
not to advance beyond the line agreed 
upon in 1907. The affair continued to 
drag until 1928. The agreement of 1913 
was not fully observed and fighting again 
broke out. It happened that at that par- 
ticular time the Pan-American Conciliation 
and Arbitration Conference was in session 
at Washington. Likewise the Council of 
the League of Nations was assembled at 
Geneva. The Council dispatched a note to 
the two governments reminding them of 
their obligations under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations not to go to war with 
each other. The Pan-American Confer- 
ence took the matter in hand and brought 
about the signing of an agreement by 
which the disputants consented to the es- 
tablishment of a commission of inquiry and 
conciliation. This commission of neutrals, 
in which, in addition to the United States, 
Colombia, Cuba and Mexico are repre- 
sented, has been trying for three years to 
solve its problem. But the evidence is so 
conflicting and Paraguay and Bolivia have 
both been so unwilling to make concessions 
that its task has proved almost impossible 
of accomplishment. Finally, on June 15 
last, it was reported that Bolivia had cap- 
tured a Paraguayan fort. Paraguay retal- 
iated on August 1 by declaring a general 
mobilization. of troops. A number of 
armed clashes took place in the Chaco. 
War seemed imminent and_ inevitable. 
Then, three days later the nineteen Amer- 
ican nations sent their note to the two 
countries. And while, at this writing, the 
situation is still highly critical, war is 
much less likely to break out than it was 
before the note of disapproval was sent. 


GROWTH OF POLICY 

This, briefly, is the incident which re- 
sulted in the declaration of the non-recog- 
nition policy on the part of the majority 


of enforcing it have been lacking. 
When armed conflict occurs it is in most 
cases impossible at first to tell which coun- 
try is the aggressor. The situations which 
arise are often highly complicated. The 
dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia is 
an example. Both countries may claim 
to be acting in self-defense which naturally 
is not prohibited by the Briand-Kellogg 
treaty. And each may appear to have an 
excellent case to support its action. When 
such a situation arises the treaty loses its 
value. 

MANCHURIA 


This was apparent in the trouble which 
broke out between China and Japan over 
Manchuria. Both countries claimed to be 
acting in self-defense and it was hardly 
possible to accuse one or the other of 
breaking the pact although it was cer- 
tain that the pact was being violated inas- 
much as armed conflict was taking place. 
It was necessary to look for something else 
to give force to the treaty. 

Secretary of State Stimson undertook 
to furnish this. On January 7 he sent a 
note to Japan and China advising them 
that the United States would not recog- 
nize any settlement of the dispute which 
might be effected in violation of the Bri- 
and-Kellogg Pact or the Nine Power 
Treaty which guarantees China the full 
right to possess and freely govern her ter- 
ritory. Mr. Stimson later declared that 
this policy would be rendered effective if 
other nations would join with the United 
States. 

Such action came in March. The As- 
sembly of the League of Nations adopted 
the policy of non-recognition enunciated 
by the United States. While 
the Manchurian problem is 
still far from settled it seems 
that the so-called Hoover- 
Stimson Doctrine and its es- 
pousal by the League of Na- 
tions had much to do with 
bringing an end to the serious 
hostilities in the Far East. 

It may be said, therefore, 
that the doctrine has been ap- 
plied twice within the space a 
year with apparent success. 
The Briand-Kellogg Pact is no 
longer a mere declaration of 
policy made by a number of 
nations but a binding interna- 
tional treaty which has the 
backing of strong moral force. 





POLICY IMPORTANT 


So important is this~ con- 
struction which has been 
placed on the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact considered by our gov- 
ernment that Secretary Stim- 
son, on August 8, elaborated 
upon and clarified it in a 
speech before the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New 
York. Mr. Stimson said in 
part: 





Under the former concepts of 
international law when a con- 


flict occurred, it was usually deemed the 
concern only of the parties to the conflict. 
The others could only exercise and express a 
strict neutrality alike toward the injured and 
the aggressor. If they took any action or even 
expressed an opinion, it was likely to be 
deemed a hostile act toward the nation 
against which it was directed. The direct in- 
dividual interest which each nation has in 
preventing a war had not yet been fully ap- 
preciated, nor had that interest been given 
legal recognition. 

But now under the covenants of the Bri- 
and-Kellogg Pact such a conflict becomes of 
concern to everybody connected with the 
pact. All of the steps taken to enforce the 
treaty must be judged by this new situation. 

As was said by M. Briand, quoting the 
words of President Coolidge: “An act of 
war in any part of the world is an act that 
injures the interests of my country.” The 
world has learned that great lesson and the 
signature of the Briand-Kellogg treaty codi- 
fied it. 

Thus, the power of the Briand-Kellogg 
treaty cannot be adequately appraised unless 
it is assumed that behind it rests the com- 
bined weight of the opinion of the entire 
world, united by a deliberate covenant which 
gives to each nation the right to express its 
moral judgment. When the American gov- 
ernment took the responsibility of sending its 
note of January 7, last, it was a pioneer. It 
was appealing to a new common sentiment 
and to the provisions of a treaty as yet un- 
tested. Its own refusal to recognize the fruits 
of aggression might be of comparatively little 
moment to an aggressor. 

But when the entire group of civilized na- 
tions took their stand beside the position of 
the American government, the situation was 
revealed in its true sense. Moral disapproval, 
when it becomes the disapproval of the whole 
world, takes on a significance hitherto un- 
known in international law. For never has 
international opinion been so organized and 
mobilized. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS 


The problem has arisen as to what 
would happen if a nation should persist 
in going to war in the face of this new 
policy of non-recognition. It is difficult 
to say at this time. A situation entirely 
without precedent would be created and 
the governments would be obliged to deal 
with it as they deemed fit. There is some 
danger that some such situation may de- 
velop with regard to the Manchurian af- 
fair. Manchuria has been turned into 
Manchoukuo, an “independent” state un- 
der the tutelage of Japan. Under the pol- 
icy of non-recognition neither the United 
States nor any nation belonging to the 
League can recognize Manchoukuo, since it 
was taken from China by force of arms. 
No nation has granted such recognition. 
Manchoukuo is an outlaw among nations. 
But if, as seems extremely unlikely, Japan 
should quietly annex Manchoukuo, what in 
all probability would happen? Under the 
same doctrine the annexation would be il- 
legal and it seems Japan would be out- 
lawed. When we consider how closely the 
economic interests of one nation are bound 
up with those of others today it is appar- 


ent that a country will hesitate long be- 
fore risking the concerted disapproval of 
the world at large. Foreign commerce 
would be difficult to carry on, foreign cred- 
its would be almost impossible to obtain 
and that nation, it appears, would face 
ruin. This, conceivably, might result from 
a defiance of the non-recognition doctrine. 


CONSULTATIVE PACT 


Secretary Stimson placed another impor- 
tant construction on the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact which may be here mentioned al- 
though it concerns European rather than 
Latin-American politics. For some time, 
now, there has been agitation abroad to 
induce the United States to join in a so- 
called consultative pact. A treaty of this 
kind would place upon this country the ob- 
ligation of consulting with European na- 
tions whenever there was danger of war 
breaking out in Europe. This country has 
consistently refused to enter into such an 
agreement, and this fact has been held a 
barrier to progress toward disarmament, 
because European nations, France in par- 
ticular, have felt it impossible to disarm 
unless the United States agreed to make 
them feel more secure from aggression by 
offering to consult with them in case of a 
threat to peace. 

But now Secretary Stimson declares that 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact implies the obli- 
gation on the part of signatory nations to 
consult with each other when the treaty 
is endangered. His construction would 
seem to render a special consultative pact 
unnecessary and to assure Europe the se- 
curity it desires in this direction. The re- 
action in Europe to the declaration has not 
been felt as this is written, but it is 
thought in America that Mr. Stimson has 
placed a highly significant construction on 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. His statement 
with regard to it follows: 


Another consequence which follows this de- 
velopment of the Briand-Kellogg treaty which 
I have been describing, is that consultation 
between the signatories of the pact when 
faced with the threat of its violation becomes 
inevitable. Any effective invocation of the 
power of world opinion postulates discussion 
and consultation. As long as the signatories 
of the pact support the policy which the 
American government has endeavored to es- 
tablish during the past three years of arous- 
ing a united and living spirit of public opin- 
ion as a sanction of the pact, as long as this 
course is adopted and endorsed by the great 
nations of the world who are signatories of 
that treaty, consultations will take place as 
an incident to the unification of that opinion. 

The course which was followed in the 
Chino-Japanese controversy last winter con- 
clusively proves that fact. The moment a 
situation arose which threatened the effective- 
ness of this treaty, which the peoples of the 
world have come to regard as so vital to the 
protection of their interests, practically all 
the nations consulted in an effort to make 
effective the great peaceful purposes of that 
treaty. 
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A FEAST DAY IN BOLIVIA 


On such occasions the natives gather at the famous shrine at Copablanca, 
The temple was built in the early Spanish colonial epoch. 
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Business Decline Gives Impetus 


To Old Age Pension Legislation 


Seventeen States Spent $16,000,000 in 1930 for Relief 
of Aged, Registering Sharp Increase over 1930. 
Agitation for Federal Statute Continues 


“The greatest calamities of human kind 
are the fear of poverty and the fear of 
old age.” Such were the words of an ad- 
dress given some time ago by the presi- 
dent of the United States. The realization 
of this fact by hundreds of people in this 
country has given rise to a powerful move- 
ment for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for old age pensions. Perhaps the 
movement has been accelerated by the suf- 
fering among the aged caused by the de- 
pression. Perhaps people have come to 
believe that the almshouse, the poorhouse 
and the poor farm, or the lack of any 
provision whatever for old persons in need, 
are blights upon our civilization which 
must be rectified. In any event, the de- 
sire to remove from large masses of our 
population the spectre of pauperism and 
financial insecurity is beginning to consti- 
tute an important force in American politi- 
cal life. 

During the last few sessions of Congress 
pressure has been brought to bear upon the 
national legislators to provide for a sys- 
tem of old age pensions administered by 
the federal government. But as yet these 
efforts have been fruitless. Studies and 
investigations have been made. Statistical 
data on the extent of the need for such a 
system have been gathered. But no law has 
been passed. The two major political par- 
ties have failed to espouse the cause, al- 
though the Democratic Party did include 
a plank in its platform this year which 
urges the various states to provide for old 
age pensions. The Socialist Party has de- 
clared for old age pensions provided by the 
national government. 

In this respect, the United States is far 
behind other nations of the world. Since 
the latter part of the past century country 
after country, in Europe and elsewhere, 
has enacted legislation looking to the care 
of the aged by means of old age pensions 
and other systems of insurance against the 
uncertainties of life. As a matter of fact, 
more than forty nations have enacted such 
legislation. Of the large countries, there 
are but three which have made no pro- 
visions for such assistance on a national 
scale—the United States, China and India. 

But while the national government has 
not enacted old age pension legislation, the 
several states have been directing an in- 
creasing amount of attention to this matter. 





Up to the end of last year, seventeen states 
had upon their statute books old age pen- 
sion laws. That this is a real step for- 
ward is evidenced by the fact that less than 
ten years ago not a single state had 
adopted the principle. Efforts had been 
made in a few states shortly after the turn 
of the century, but the first state law was 
enacted in 1923, in the state of Montana. 
During the past three years, the movement 
has gained considerable momentum and 
state after state has fallen in line. 


STATE PROGRAMS 


The most striking progress among the 
states took place last year not so much 
in the number of new states added to 
the list but in the amount of pensions 
paid and the number of old people receiv- 
ing benefits. In 1930, a total of 10.397 
individuals received old age pensions; in 
1931 the number increased to 76,349. In 
1930, the total amount disbursed wis $1,- 
714,388; in 1931 it jumped to $16,173,207, 
And compared with 1928, this was a real 
advance for in that year scarcely 1,000 
people were beneficiaries of this system. 

The method of administering the pen- 
sions varies in the respective states. In 
a few of the states, the costs are born 
entirely by the county or the city govern- 
ment. In others, the state shares the ex- 
pense either by contributing one-fourth, 
one-half, or three-fourths of the funds. 
One state, Delaware, bears the entire cost 
of the pensions. 


It is generally accepted that the rapid 
swing to old age pensions last year was 
due, in large part at least, to the effects of 
the depression. Many individuals, sixty 
years of age and over, found themselves 
thrown out of employment, their savings 
wiped out, their families unable to provide 
for their needs and thus confronted with 
the necessity of relying upon public agen- 
cies. In the case of such people, their de- 
pendence upon state pensions may be only 
temporary as with the return of more 
favorable conditions they may either be 
able to care for themselves or may be 
supported by relatives. 

However temporary the present needs 
may be, the problem of providing financial 
assistance to the aged will remain a serious 
question in this country. Several factors 
contribute to a greater need today than 
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THE PARADE OF THE NATIONS 
Opening of the Olympic Games in Los Angeles. 








ever before. First, the average span of 
life has increased to such an extent that a 
larger percentage of the population is sixty 
years of age or more. Thus, there are 
relatively more old peopie now than for- 
merly. Second, changes in industry, such 
as the wide use of the machine and the 
need for younger employees, have thrown 
a larger number of old people out of work. 
Finally, the movement of the population 
from the country to the city has made it 
harder for larger numbers of people to pro- 
vide in any way for their livelihood. 


PRESENT NEEDS 


It is these changes that account largely 
for the present movement for public old 
age pension laws. Organizations which 
have taken up the cause have repeatedly 
pointed out that there are large sections of 
our population for whom no provisions 
for old age assistance have been made. 
Such groups do not, of course, include 
those industrial workers who have been 
pensioned by their employers. Nor do 
they include the retired public employee, 
such as civil service workers, school teach- 
ers, or policemen, who receive enough in 
pensions to care for their needs. The 
needy include those industrial workers who 
have never been able to save up for their 
declining years; the farm laborer who has 
always been dependent upon the strength 
of his muscles; the widow left without 
adequate means of subsistence and the 
large groups of unfortunates who, for 
one cause or another, are left with nothing. 

The principal argument advanced by 
those who oppose the adoption of any pro- 
posed system of old age pensions by the 
federal government is that it 
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THE CONDITION OLD AGE PENSION LEGISLATION SEEKS TO ABOLISH 


Overcoats are being given to the aged destitute in New York who have no means of subsistence. 


would destroy the principles 
of  self-dependence, private 
initiative and thrift upon 
which American civilization is 
in a degree based. The fur- 
ther objection has been raised 
that such a matter is uniquely 
one to be dealt with by the 
states and that a system ad- 
ministered by the federal gov- 
ernment would add to the bur- 
den of taxation. 





Everett Sanders, chairman of 
the Republican National Com- 
mittee has announced that Cal- 
vin Coolidge will take part in 
the campaign to re-elect Her- 
bert Hoover. Mr. Sanders, 
who was secretary to Mr. Cool- 
idge during his administration, 
made his announcement after 
visiting the former president 
at his home in Vermont. White 
House circles were elated at 
the news, as Mr. Coolidge’s 
continued silence on this sub- 
ject has threatened to harm 
the Republican cause in the 
coming campaign. It had been 
rumored that Mr. Coolidge 
felt hostile toward the presi- 
dent. 





Tenth Olympiad 


Comes to an End 


Los Angeles Bids Farewell to Hun- 
dreds of Foreign Athletes 








The Tenth Olympiad has come to a 
close. It was one of the most spectacular 
and colorful athletic carnivals ever staged. 
More than 500,000 spectators attended the 
games, and two thousand sterling athletes, 
representing thirty-eight nations partici- 
pated in the event. It will be four years 
before this international exhibition is again 
held and then it wil be in some other 
country than the United States. There- 
fore, American interest was focused upon 
this unique occasion. 

The United States has regularly won 
this quadrennial celebration since its re- 
vival in 1896. The Tenth Olympiad con- 
tinued this tradition, for the United States 
turned in a sweeping victory, more than 
tripling the score of its nearest rival. In 
the track and field events the United 
States won 378 points to 105 for Finland 
and 99 for Italy, the two countries who 
placed second and third. While there was 
no doubt from the beginning of the su- 
premacy of the American team, the enthu- 
siasm of the spectators was unabated. 

A remarkable feature this year was the 
large number of records broken. New 
marks were set in twenty-five out of twen- 
ty-nine events. Seventeen world records 
were broken. Eleven of these were made 
by men and six by women. Although wo- 
men have only recently begun to partici- 
pate in the Olympic Games, they have 
made phenomenal progress. They are es- 
pecially adept in water events. 

One of the interesting comparisons of 
the modern Olympic games with those of 
ancient times is the method of keeping 
score. The athletes of that period either 
won or lost. There was no such a thing 
as getting credit for second or third place. 
Since the revival of these games, however, 
teams are credited by points. Ten points 
are now given for first place, and five, 
four, three, two and one for the next five 
places. The team having the most points 
in the end is acclaimed the winner. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans stressed indi- 
vidual supremacy rather than team work 
which prevails in our modern games. 





Delegates of Great Britain and the Do- 
minions now in Ottawa at the Imperial 
Economic Conference have been informed 
through American diplomatic channels that 
if they wish to stop in Washington to dis- 
cuss tariffs on their return they will be 
welcome. It is said that the State Depart- 
ment believes that an informal exchange of 
views with the Ottawa delegates might be 
helpful in paving the way for future negoti- 
ations—either between individual nations 
or at the World Economic Conference to 
be held in the Fall. 





